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Legal Theories and. Social Science. Morris R. Cohen. Int. J. E., XXV, 

4. PP- 469-497- 

Our legal theories are still wearing the cast-off garments of European 
thought. We retain, for example, the belief of Montesquieu that the division 
of power is the condition of free government. Three really separate divisions 
of government would produce anarchy. As a matter of fact this division in 
our legal politics is not strict and has been overcome, to a degree, in our extra- 
legal politics. Our courts are to a certain extent legislative; our executives, 
legislative and judicial; and our legislatures, administrative. We are forever 
overstepping and trying to disregard this false and impossible theory of 
separation. The desire that the law should be uniform, certain, and free 
from personal bias has led to the view that " it is not within the judge's function 
or within his power to enlarge or improve or change the law." In reality 
both our common law and our legislative law is largely judge-made. Chief 
Justice Marshall is one of the creators of our federal constitution; and all 
legislation is formed and recreated by means of judicial interpretation. 
Legislation, like judge-made law, shows a great degree of continuity. In 
England much interpretation of legislative acts is executive. It was formerly 
said that law asserts the previously formed will of the monarch. This view 
has been retained, with the exception that the will of the people has replaced 
the will of the monarch. Judges often couple this statement with the incon- 
sistent one that law is justice or reason. The people do not create constitu- 
tions or legislative acts. This phonograph theory of the law has bred the 
mistaken view that it is an already completed and closed system. The va- 
rious matters that the law tries to bring under its regulation are objects of 
specialized endeavor, and only experts can decide them. Courts cannot, 
therefore, safely rely upon antiquated theories of economics dealing with 
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competition, freedom of contract, private property, etc. The conflict be- 
tween the law and social science is principally due to the interpretation which 
the courts put upon the provisions of our bill of rights. History and political 
science have discarded the theory of natural rights. Nor can these latter be 
defended on the ground of justice or public interest. 

Allen J. Thomas. 

Introspection as a Biological Method. C. Judson Herrick. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XII, 20, pp. 543-551. 

Professor Woodbridge's contention that sensations are not elements of 
consciousness seems corroborated by neurological studies. The cortex has 
no means of receiving simple sense data, nor does its activity consist in relating 
raw sense materials. But however we may conceive of the relation between 
mind and body, consciousness is a very real factor in biology. The subjective 
experiences of individuals form an integral part of their behavior complex, 
and must be taken into account by the biologist by means of introspection. 
The objective manifestations in a human community where consciousness is a 
vital factor differ greatly from those in animal communities where it is not. 
Nor is our inability to measure the action of consciousness in terms of 
energy transformation a disproof of such action. Briefly, the facts show 
that it would be both inexpedient and unscientific for the behaviorist to 
eliminate introspection from his programme. Yet introspection should not 
be overemphasized to the neglect of the objective method; the one must sup- 
plement the other. 

Gertrude A. Baker. 

La Signification bistorique de la " GeomStrie" de Descartes. Pierre Boutroux. 

Rev. de Met., XXII, 6, 814-827. 

The synthetic era in mathematics reached its climax in the triumph of the 
algebraic method, near the middle of the 17th century. For the orientals, 
algebra was a set of ingenious practical devices, to which the savants of the 
16th century gave a theoretical basis. For all intuitive perceptions algebra 
undertook to substitute artificial compositions. So science, which the Greeks 
had regarded as a contemplation of ideal objects, became a creation of the 
human spirit, a synthetic composition, and the aim of the scientist was to 
constitute a powerful and efficacious method. In this spirit Descartes pro- 
posed to apply algebra to geometry, to make it into a science. He wished to 
break with the tradition of ancient geometry, available only for virtuosos. 
Fermat, several years before the publication of Descartes's Geometrie (1637), 
set forth his method of coordinates, relating algebraic method to the study of 
the curve. But Fermat, though he opened the way to analytic geometry, 
never repudiated the old geometry. With Descartes algebraic method be- 
came universalized for geometry. He defined lines and conic sections by 
equations instead of constructing them theoretically by points. Mathematics, 
became a great mechanical industry. But the analytic geometry of Des- 
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cartes contained in germ problems destined to react on the course of mathe- 
matical progress. Every algebraic equation can be represented by a curve, 
but the converse is not true. The difficulty appeared in special problems, 
the first of which was 'the inverse problem of tangents,' where the question 
is one of determining the curve, the tangents being given, at a certain point. 
In Descartes's solution there appeared what we call to-day a transcendent 
function of X. But this is not an algebraic function and so the curve which 
represents it is not an algebraic curve in the Cartesian sense. For Descartes 
the problem was logically unsolvable. But Barrow (1669-70) identified it with 
the problem of areas or the finding of primitive functions. So the modern 
theory of differential equations was founded. This procedure permits a 
'graphic' method applicable to differential equations which cannot be inte- 
grated. Thus Descartes's mathematical work led to an exposition of the limits 
as well as the success of the algebraic method. The notions which our in- 
tuitions permit us to divine are after all richer than the artificial compositions 
of algebra. We have called the Greek geometrician a dreamer, ' fishing with 
a line of pretty theorems.' But we ourselves are coming to see that the 
edifice of science is something not of our own making. We have outstripped 
the Greeks only in realizing the value to ourselves of elaborate scaffolding in 
order to scale its heights. 

Marion D. Crane. 

La valeur humaine de la vSrite. F. Paulhan. Rev. Phil., XLI, 1, pp. 24-61. 
Human action always aims at remedying some mal-adjustment. When 
such action is unsuccessful, man more or less consciously resorts to deceit. 
He creates for himself a fictitious world in which his ideals are realized or 
comes to believe that the real world is more nearly as he would like it to be. 
The rSle of truth in life is much more restricted and the part of error, illusion, 
and deception much more important than even Pragmatists believe. Witness 
the transforming power of suggestion, auto-suggestion, and the illusions of art. 
Witness the enterprises, discoveries and inventions inspired by deceptive 
beliefs as to their outcome, pursued in blind faith or ungrounded optimism, 
and successful only through error or for reasons unforeseen. Witness the 
host of dogmas, conventions, and superstitions at the basis of our common life 
and institutions, harbored, cherished, perpetuated, even in the face of criticism 
and experience. No investigation is absolutely disinterested; the facts are 
always construed. Even the philosopher cannot escape the influence of 
tradition and prejudice. Scientific truth is at best only approximate, often 
merely symbolic, and frequently but hypothesis or myth or formulas sought 
for their utility in theory and practise. No new set of concrete facts can be 
predicted with certainty. We have more exact knowledge than the savage, 
but also more illusions. A society based on clairvoyance and sincerity is 
inconceivable, would be intolerable, and can hardly inspire fantasy and romance. 
It appears impossible to justify life except by sophisms; life must be accepted 
or rejected, and acceptance entails errors and illusions. The only means of 
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avoiding error is not to think, as of mistakes, not to act. Human instincts 
can neither be relied upon nor their deficiency supplied by reason. The dif- 
ferentiation of functions in society is accompanied by a differentiation of 
interests, opinions, and beliefs, necessarily involving fictions, illusions, error. 
Nor is this but a passing state of human existence. Complete adaptation for 
man is impossible, since both he and his environment are in a constant state 
of change. This aberration at the beginning of human evolution, from which 
springs the eternal necessity of suffering, evil, illusion, and error, may extend to 
the very heart of reality. The life of man is unique in the world; it is a con- 
tinual invention. He can never completely foresee or know how to conform 
his conduct by applying what knowledge he has; hence he must fall back on 
imaginative conceptions, partial schemes and insufficient ways of acting. It 
is obvious then that error, illusion, and deception are necessary to life and 
action; they prompt to activity when cold truth is powerless or not to be had. 
They are necessary to the discovery of truth and sometimes create reality or 
transform themselves into truth. They render life and social achievement 
less laborious and stern. They can plainly, then, be advantageous. In 
general they are useful when they help us to organize our knowledge or prompt 
to action without misguiding or bewildering us. The love of truth for its own 
sake is one of these useful illusions. Disinterested curiosity, which does not 
tend to action, but seeks truth in and for itself, takes its departure and derives 
its justification from our interest to know reality in order to conform our ac- 
tions to it or conform it to our desires. Knowledge is a means to activity; 
but like other means it tends to become an end. It is an extremely important 
means, for it is a necessary condition of human life and one of man's highest 
values. It is superior to error and deceit as a guide to action, and gives to the 
latter whatever value they possess. In the division of labor, therefore, it 
has become the special function of a special class to seek truth for its own 
sake and regard it as of absolute, highest or exclusive worth; but to interpret 
this devotion to truth as anything more than an indication of a division of 
labor is to lose sight of the unity of social functions or the synthesis of human 
life. Such specialization, illusion or deception is, however, a good, a neces- 
sity, a duty, if it can be counter-balanced or the harmony re-established by 
some opposing or superior social force. It is the duty of all to seek truth to 
some extent; but different men, or the same man at different times, require 
different proportions of truth and error. A singular synthesis of illusion and 
lucid vision is necessary to human activity. Even when we seek truth above 
all things we must conceal it and alter it, and to love it as we ought, we are 
obliged to exaggerate its worth. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Kausale und konditionale Weltanschauung. Julian von Zachariewicz. 

Ar. f. sys. Ph., XXI, 2, pp. 173-185. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century a large number of scientists 
have become interested in philosophy. Among those who have been especially 
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famous as scientists we may mention Haeckel, Mach, and Ostwald. Now 
comes Max Verworn, the famous physiologist. He proposes to do away with 
the word 'cause,' and substitute 'conditions.' This change, he believes, will 
help to clear up our thinking. The idea is interesting. We have had Teleo- 
phobie and Vitalophobie in scientific quarters, and now we have Kausalo- 
phobic Verworn's argument is that there is no single factor in a causal situa- 
tion which may be called the ' cause ' exclusively, but a whole series of factors 
which constitute 'conditions.' We must retain both 'conditions and 'cause,' 
however. They are as subject and object, the internal and the external. The 
conditions exist as the ground or potentiality of the event. The cause, 
operating upon these from without, gives us the event. This is true both in 
the physical and psychical fields. The conditions of the event must be kept 
distinct from the cause, and both are essential to adequate interpretation of 
reality. Changes in scientific terminology have sometimes proved helpful, 
but Verworn's suggestion is not well grounded. Were he better grounded in 
philosophy and the history of the causal problem, his suggestion might have 
some weight, but he is lacking in such knowledge. 

D. T. Howard. 

La pensee symbolique du point de vue de l' introspection et dans ses rapports a 
I'esthStiaue. J. P£res. Rev. Ph., XLI, 2, pp. 164-181. 
All thought has a sensory or somatic accompaniment. This forms the 
symbol of thought. Thus the moVement of walking can accelerate the con- 
ception of ideas, and mental activity gives an animated character to the 
bodily movement. When we think of imagining or anticipating there is a 
certain bodily attitude of looking. Understanding is represented by a bodily 
attitude of audition. We can only think of the general form of the mental 
life, duration, by means of the symbol of space. Thought is impossible with- 
out representations of facts or of verbal images. Even the most abstract 
thought is accompanied by a feeling of a difficulty being overcome, of a certi- 
tude being built up. The symbol is not the metaphor; the metaphor identifies 
aspects of different facts. It is less necessary, more arbitrary, less adequate 
than the symbol. One could imagine a poetry without metaphor and in which 
the words would suggest much more than their definite signification. This 
symbolism already appears in the distant associations sometimes connected 
with delicate odours. The symbol is more fundamental than the myth or the 
metaphor, and is less subject to suppression by the positivistic spirit. It is 
the symbol in thought which explains primitive superstition, which binds 
together what is without connection. Our feelings lend a sense to objective 
representations, which become their symbol; they become the symbol as 
developing the theme of these feelings. This would create mythology, if 
not restrained by critical thought. This tendency is expressed in poetry, in 
which large use is made of symbolism. The ' decadents ' seek to produce their 
effect by an abandon of thought to the play of chance associations, by pas- 
sivity to impressions from without. The classical and romantic schools 
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preserve a character of exaltation. Here imagination is visible in the con- 
scious choice of facts and episodes whose nature lends itself to symbolism. 
We tend too much to regard the creative imagination as merely the effect of 
the law of least effort. Symbols are collective as well as individual. The 
poet creates symbols; he universalizes the facts of his personal experience. 
The symbol appears in painting when the painting is left indeterminate, 
allowing the soul to float between several alternatives. The symbol is most 
in use when there is an opposition between science and art. Symbolism is 
found among those authors who, like G. D'Annunzio, give their characters 
abstract appelations. In this case there is built up a kind of mythology, by 
a process the reverse of primitive mythology, which went from the concrete to 
the abstract, while this goes from the abstract to the concrete. Symbolism 
is found in sculpture and the plastic arts. The plastic representation is rooted 
in the psychological life. The plastic representation of mythology raises it 
out of its indetermination and thus reveals its incongruence with objective 
reality. Thus the critical spirit in Hellenic philosophy coincided with the 
most perfect divine effigies. The plastic representation as a symbol has both 
definite reality and the indeterminateness of the things of the soul. In poetry 
words are used for their suggestive power independently of their precise 
meaning. It may be that synaesthesia is important in poetry associating 
colors with sounds. Every word has many sensuous associations. The 
symbolist poets make great use of these associations. The epithet ' decadent ' 
applied to poetry seems to indicate that such poetry is a relaxation of the 
ordinary synthetic and controlling power of thought. But such poetry is 
really the product of great effort. There is a lyric disorder which is not pure 
incoherence. We must not regard thought by images, and much less symbolic 
thought, as an effect of inertia. Although imagination may embarass under- 
standing, it may also assist it. The secret of inspiration and discovery is in 
giving ourselves up to the free and capricious play of associations. Mytho- 
logical thought ought not to be regarded as mere puerility; it sprang from 
human impotence in dealing with nature, not from the preponderance of the 
lower faculties emancipated from critical thought. We ourselves personify 

Destiny or Providence. 

W. Curtis Swabey. 

A Comparative Study of Spinoza and Neo-Realism as Indicated in Holt's Concept 
of Consciousness. M. M. Lowenthal. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 
XII, 25, pp. 673-682. 

The method of mathematics dominates the thought of both Spinoza and 
Holt. Influenced by the extraordinary development of the mathematico- 
physical sciences of his day, Spinoza conceives of all truths as mathematical 
and treats everything as if it were a line or a plane. Influenced by the more 
recent development of mathematical or symbolic logic, Holt conceives of all 
being as mathematical both in stuff and in form. Both Spinoza and Holt 
start with a completely self-dependent given, and hold that true knowledge is 
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intuitive or immediate or assumed. They differ, however, in their conception 
of the nature of this given and in their method of proceeding from it to the 
rest of reality. For Spinoza the given is Substance, God, or the whole; for 
Holt a number of simple, neutral, logical or mathematical entities. Spinoza 
tries to deduce from the nature of this most complex whole the properties 
and relations of the simpler particulars or parts. Holt attempts to deduce 
from the nature of his most universal simples the hierarchy of complexities 
composing the intricate structure of the whole. For both Spinoza and Holt 
mind and matter, though distinct and distinguishable, are but two mani- 
festations, classes, manifolds or sets of relations of one and the same substance. 
Both try to introduce into an otherwise static universe a causal, dynamic 
element of change. ' Natura Naturata' corresponds to Holt's totality of all 
possible 'Givens'; 'Natura Naturans ' to his totality of 'propositions.' 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Der Widerspruch in Wesen des Sittlichen und Sozialen. Arthur Goldstein. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XXII, 1, pp. 19-33. 

There is a fundamental contradiction between the social will and the moral 
will, which contemporary terminology does not sufficiently recognize when 
it gives us a compound like Social Ethics (Sozialethik). Social and Ethical 
are as opposite as black and white. The social will has its source in feeling, 
and intellect occupies a secondary place with reference to it. In morality, 
on the contrary, the intellect and its fixed principles direct the will. The 
social will is always egoistic, whether it be directed towards an individual or a 
universal good. The moral will is non-egoistic. This does not mean altruis- 
tic, for altruism or an expression of the social will is egoistic in character. 
The social will affirms the I, — the moral will the not-I. The two tendencies 
of will appear therefore to oppose one another. But while opposed, they are 
moments of each other, the poles of a single reality. The social will as based 
on feeling and direct assertion of value, is at once reinforced and opposed by 
the moral will, grounded on reflection. One therefore cannot displace the 
other; both should have play. 

D. T. Howard. 

Die Philosophic des Als Ob und das Kantische System gegeniiber einem Erneuerer 
des Atheismusstreites. H. Vaihinger. Kant-Studien, XXI, 1, pp. 1-25. 
Hugo Bund published in 1913 a book called Kant als Philosoph des Katholis- 
mus, in which he characterized the Kantian Als-Ob conception as 'Jesuitical.' 
In a second book, Die Naturwissenschaft als Stiitzpunkt des religiosen Glaubens. 
Mit Einem Wort zur Kant-Frage, he continued his attack on the Kantian 
system and the Als-Ob philosophy. Because harm might come to certain 
people from what looks like a desire to renew the atheism controversy which 
was waged in 1799 against Fichte and Forberg, Vaihinger sees fit to notice 
some points in Bund's later book. The style of the book is very careless, but 
this might be forgiven were it not for the fundamental contradictions in which 
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the author involves himself, and the denunciations in which he indulges. 
(1) On the subject of natural science he takes a contradictory position. On 
the one hand he ascribes to its influence all the discords between faith and 
reason which he finds in our time. Further on, however, he declares that 
science can 'further' religious faith. (2) In the matter of religious faith, he 
denounces vigorously those who would attempt to substitute a pure culture 
religion for the naive faith of the people and inveighs against an undogmatic 
religion. On the other hand he appears to agree that it is a mistake to attempt 
to make plausible 'the hardest ideas' of faith. (3) In treating the traditional 
Kant, he praises the spirit of the Kantian philosophy, declaring that even 
in the present war the Kantian spirit of self-sacrifice inspires the soldier on 
the field of battle. But he accuses Kant himself of an eclecticism both of 
doctrine and character amounting to lack of moral earnestness, and finds his 
opportunism akin to the practice of the Romish church, which from his point 
of view is the worst reproach he can bring. Vaihinger's book, Die Philosophie 
des Als-Ob, attempts to show, by a detailed examination of Kant's published 
works, in how far he used the As-if conception. Bund praises Vaihinger's 
work, but considers the Als-Ob philosophy a menace to religion. He does 
not understand that it emphasizes the usefulness and necessity of Religion, 
while making it fundamentally independent of all metaphysical speculation. 
The history of philosophy and theology shows indeed that great philosophies 
which may at first have shattered the faith of the weak have been taken 
finally to be the supports of Religion. Vaihinger in his book collects material 
in which Kant appears to call in question the ontological substantiality of the 
ideas and to urge that we must act as if their absolute existence was a matter 
to be indicated. Bund assumes that this interpretation of Kant is the 
only authentic one, and on the ground of it accuses Kant of duplicity. 
As a matter of fact, Kant's careful weighing of pro and con indicates his 
great intellectual veracity. Bund accuses D. Theol. Steinman, in his Zeit- 
schrift, Religion u. Geistes kultur, of drawing a distinction between traditional 
dogma on the one side and a spiritual culture religion under the influence of 
the Kantian philosophy on the other. Bund forgets that such a distinction 
must always exist, not only in religion but in all other provinces of life, and 
that wise governments will conserve both, preventing so far as possible the 
assertion of stiff dogmatic formulae and the intolerance which results from 
them. If Bund had read the second edition of Die Philosophie des Als-Ob, he 
would not have accused Vaihinger of lack of courage and opportunism, for 
he would have found there an account of the external circumstances, — 
lack of strength and time to perfect it, — which prevented an earlier pub- 
lication of the work. Vaihinger did publish in 1899 or later in various ac- 
cessible forms and places brief abstracts of his research. He worked with 
the published writings of Kant, always available to all students. His inter- 
pretation of Kant is a personal one, not generally subscribed to by students 
of Kant, and can hardly therefore be called a 'revelation' as Bund would 
have it. Bund reproaches Vaihinger with allowing in Kant-Studien repre- 
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sentations of Kant according to the traditional view. But such a publication 
ought surely to be open to the views of all reputable scholars, and not 
simply to one interpretation, however convinced its author may be of its 
validity. 

Marion D. Crane. 

Le Pancalisme. A. Lalande. Rev. Ph., XL, No. 12, pp. 481-512. 

In a theory called Pancalism, Mr. J. M. Baldwin attempts to show that the 
aesthetic is more capable of furnishing a conception of reality than either the 
logical or moral norms. To do this he first gives the history of the idea of 
reality following the genetic method pursued in Thought and Things. He 
next reviews the modern doctrines of reality, refutes them and establishes the 
necessity of a theory of reality both immediate and synthetic based on the 
idea of the Beautiful. He hopes to find in the mental functions genetically de- 
veloped a manner of thinking and feeling such that, claiming nothing beyond 
itself, it will not, on the other hand, suppress the other functions. The 
aesthetic function alone can satisfy these conditions. The beautiful is an 
imaginative semblance, and includes the opposition between being and 
image; it is inseparable from the notion of person, and so contains the dis- 
tinction of self and not-self; it must be something unique, and so implies the 
antithesis of singular and general. But all these dualisms it resolves in a 
harmony: "there is not a state of soul more perfectly one and indivisible 
than aesthetic joy." In the work of art, subject and object, impersonal 
objective truth and subjective personal value, theoretic and affective logic 
are united. Logic recognizes the existence of error; ethics of evil. Art has 
for its theme a world which includes both, while it ignores its own contra- 
dictory, excluding the ugly from its domain. Aesthetic intuition unites the 
actual and the ideal. It is above and envelopes the theoretical and practical 
reasons. It alone gives an adequate conception of reality. The real, in the 
last analysis, is "the whole of the contents of consciousness in so far as they 
are organized, or capable of organization under the aesthetic form." Some 
criticism seems necessary. First, Mr. Baldwin mentions Kant as a precursor 
of Pancalism; a position which he can hardly he said to deserve. Again, the 
postulates of the genetic method on which the theory is largely based are 
such as to cast doubts upon its truth. Moreover, the aesthetic norm seems 
to lack in many ways the ability to absorb the other norms or the forms of 
reality which they suppose or establish. The logical, moral and aesthetic 
norms appear more properly to be parallel. Fix the attention on any one 
and the others seemingly become its corollaries. The work of art nourishes 
itself upon, and absorbs into itself all the science, all the personal and social 
life of its age. But could science and the moral life be perfected they would 
fill us with such a sentiment of beauty that all works of art would appear 
insignificant beside them. The aesthetic norm has rights equal to the logical 
and moral; but it cannot be accorded the hegemony. 

Gertrude A. Baker. 
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Nietzsche's Superman. William M. Salter. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XII, 16, pp. 421-438. 

' Superman ' is one of the strong, picturesque expressions which Nietzsche 
loved to use, and it covers a substantial thought. The word is formed quite 
naturally, and had been used by others before him. The word 'super' occurs 
frequently in his writings, as in 'super-German,' 'super-national,' 'super-hel- 
lenic,' etc. Nietzsche's early idealization of the superior and great was some- 
what dampened during the period of his reaction from Wagner, but it comes 
into full sway again in Thus Spake Zarathustra. 'Superman' is man as he 
might be, not another species. But the great men of history are 'all-too- 
human. ' There has never been a ' superman.' Nietzsche's problem was, to what 
extent could we sacrifice the development of humanity to the end of bringing 
a higher type than man into existence? Whether he meant a distinctly new 
order of beings is a question, for his relation to Darwinism is a mooted point. 
It seems that he finally settled down to thinking of supermen as simply ex- 
traordinary human specimens, who if favored instead of opposed, might 
considerably modify the human type. In the past great men have existed, 
but only by accident. He proposes deliberately to establish the higher type. 
How is the superman to be got? The answer is vague. Nietzsche was aware 
of the slowness of social change, and had no short cut to Utopia. Patience 
and moderation must be used in developing the new type. He observes that 
the first disciples of a doctrine prove nothing against it. We must put our 
minds to the matter, and realize that the result is in our own hands. This 
is a first step. Then we must use purpose, selection, and experiment for 
centuries, if need be, in order to arrive at the desired goal. Let us start with 
the best we can find, and hope sooner or later to get a world-result. The 
initiative to such enterprise must be furnished by men who are at once thinkers 
and men of action. They must be complete men, of large character. They 
will not neglect material matters, for these are necessary to the scheme, and 
they will control wealth in the interests of the end they have at heart. They 
will understand marriage as "the will of two to create one who is more than 
they who create it." Accident and education may both produce great men, 
and both are to be made the most of. The higher type will be developed 
under conditions of stress and conflict. Nietzsche did not believe that physical 
war is a great stimulant, though it is of some value, as history shows. The 
war which he praises most is that between ideas and their marshaled hosts. 
The men of the future will largely train themselves. They will concede to 
themselves the right to exceptional conduct, which builds up genius, but 
breaks down weaker men. Nietzsche had no settled convictions as to details 
and method, but he hoped that in the long run the best would come to victory. 

D. T. Howard. 



